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[Translated by the Editor.] 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


BY FRANZ LISZT. 
IV. 

We have now spoken about Cuoptn, the com- 
poser; about his works full of immortal thoughts 
and feelings, in which his genius, now conqueror 
and now conquered, wrestles with sorrow, with 
this fearful element of earthly life, which it is 
one of the problems of Art to reconcile with 
Heaven ; — his works, into which, like tears into 
a vial, all the enchantments of his heart, all the 
outbursts of his musing and aspiring, of his inward 
indignation have discharged themselves ; — his 
works, in which he has overleaped the limits of 
our dim and obscure perception and penetrated 
into the world of Dryads, Oreads and Oceanides. 
It would still remain for us to speak of his talent 
for delivery, of Cuorrn as a master of his instru- 
ment, had we the melancholy mood for that, and 
could we awaken feelings and emotions, that are 
intertwined with our inmost personal remem- 
brances, out of the grave and work into their 
winding shrouds the colors that belong to them. 
For this power we trust not ourselves; and vainly 
would it strive for any tangible result. Who 
could undertake to describe to those, who have 
not heard him, the charm of an indescribable 
poesy, a charm as fine and permeating, as that 
light exotic aroma of the Volkameria or Calla 
Aethiopica, which pervades only places, in which 























dense crowd thickens the air, so that it is only 
impregnated by the sharp smell of full-blown tube- 
roses or of brightly blazing pitch-pine torches. 

Cuorin knew that his playing did not take 
effect upon the multitude, and that he could not 
pack the masses. For these are like a leaden sea; 
although to be bent and hammered by every fire, 
yet its sluggish waves are hard to stir up; they 
require the powerful arm of an athletic workman 
to run them into a mould and cause them, under 
the image which he impresses upon them, to be- 
come at once thought and feeling. CHopin knew 
that he was fully understood only in those alas! 
too far from numerous circles, in which all minds 
were fitted and prepared to follow him, and to 
transport themselves wth him into those halls, 
whose entrance is guarded by a door of ivory, 
with diamond pillars, which support a cupola, 
flashing with the play of the prismatic colors, — 
halls, where all is bewildering enchantment, 
frolicksome surprise, where dreams prove real, 
and where Cuopin fled and loved so dearly to re- 
main. Indeed he said himself once to a friend, 
an artist, who has been much heard since then: 
“Tam not made to give concerts; the public 
makes me low-spirited, I feel myself as it were 
stifled by its breath, embarrassed by its curious 
gaze, and dumb before all those strange faces. 
But you, you are intended for it; for, if you can- 
not win the public over to yourself, you have the 
stuff to strike it dead.” 

As he was fully conscious of what the nature 
of his talent demanded, he seldom played in pub- 
lic, and with the exception of some concerts at his 
first appearance in the year 1831, when he let 
himself be heard in Vienna and Munich, he con- 
fined his concert-giving entirely to Paris. More- 
over the state of his health forbade his travelling ; 
for about fifteen years this was so shattered, that 
many times he lay whole months long as it were 
dying. In the single excursion, which he made 
into the South of France in the hope of healing 
influence from the milder air, his condition was 
so miserable, that the landlords several times de- 
manded pay for the full value of the bed he occu- 
pied, so that they might burn it, because they 
were afraid of its contagion. 

And yet — we must be pardoned the remark — 
we believe, that public concerts injured his phy- 
sical strength less than his artistic sensibility. His 
voluntary renunciation of noisy applause con- 
cealed, as it seems to us, a wounded feeling within 
him. He had a very distinct consciousness of his 











high stand-point ; but possibly the outward recog- 
nition did not offer such a corresponding echo as 
to give him the calm certainty, that this stand- 
point was entirely appreciated. The applause of 
the multitude failed him, and he undoubtedly 
asked himself, how far the select saloon society 
could by its enthusiasm supply the place of the 
greater public. But few understood him. And 
did they understand him fully? An uneasiness, 
which was perhaps a riddle to himself, at least in 
reference to its real source, was undermining him 
in secret. Praise itself almost made him irritable. 
Inasmuch as the whole applause, to which he was 
so perfectly entitled, did not rain down upon him 
out of full clouds, the isolated expressions of 
praise annoyed him, In the midst of the cour- 
teous forms of speech; witli which he often shook 
them off like burthensome dust from himself, one 
could perceive, with little knowledge of human 
nature, that in his own opinion he fancied him- 
self applauded not only slightly but in the wrong 
way, and that he then preferred remaining in his 
solitude alone with his own feelings. 

But he was far too fine a connoisseur in the 
department of irony, he had too shrewd a percep- 
tion of the ludicrous in others, not to avoid 
naked sarcasm. He would not wear the mask of 
a genius misunderstood. Under a seeming com- 
placency, full of amiability and graciousness, he 
so utterly concealed the wounds of his quite jus- 
tifiable pride, that one scarcely dreamed of their 
existence. One need not be much in the wrong, 
were he to ascribe the ever growing infrequency 
of his concerts more to his inclination to avoid 
occasions, which did not yield him all the tribute, 
which he could require, than to his feebleness, 
which had been put to equally hard proofs in the 
lessons, which he gave all his life long, and in his 
playing hour by hour in his chamber. 

It is to be lamented, that the indubitable advan- 
tages, accruing to the artist from the fact that he 
devotes himself only to a select public, are so 
much diminished by the niggardly alms-giving 
sympathies of such ¢ircles. The cold polish, 
which covers the forms of their applause, like the 
fruits upon their supper tables, and the impertur- 
bable tranquility which broods over the expression 
of their warmest enthusiasm, — these cannot fur- 
ther or inspire the artist. If the poet is carried 
away by the inspiration, which siezes him in his 
solitude, he can only find it again in the most 
attentive, most intense and living sympathy of his 
audience: he cannot drink it from the cold looks 
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of an Areopagus, assembled to judge him. He 
must feel assured, that he moves his hearers, that 
he thrills them, that his feeling sets like chords to 
vibrating in their hearts, that he bears them along 
with him on his flight into the infinite ; just as the 
leader of yon winged troops, when he gives the 
sign for departure, has them all follow him on the 
route to fairer shores! 

But had it been otherwise ; had Cuoprn actu- 
ally reaped all the homage and the overflowing 
admiration, which he deserved; had he been 
heard, like so many others, by all nations and 
under all skies; had he solemnized those splendid 
triumphs, which create a capitol wherever a whole 
people greets with acclamation merit, honor, or 
genius; had he been known and recognized by 
thousands, as he was by hundreds only : — still we 
would not linger in this part of his career to count 
up its successes. 

What are nosegays for those, whose brows de- 
mand immortal laurels ? Ephemeral sympa- 
thies, passing admiration, are scarce worth men- 
tioning upon a tomb, which calls for monuments 
of a true and enduring glory. Cuoprn’s crea- 
tions are destined to carry into distant lands and 
times the joy, the consolation, the beneficent 
spiritual excitement, which works of Art awaken 
in the suffering, thirsting, languishing, or in the 
persevering and believing souls, to whom they are 
consecrated. Thus they knit an endless bond 
between all noble natures, on whatever zone of 
the earth, in whatever section of time they may 
have lived; unrecognized by their contempora- 
ries, when these have been silent about them, 
or, if they have spoken about them, frequently 
misunderstood. 

{To be continued.) 
—_-> 


JENNY LIND. 


(Written in June, 1851, for Sartain’s Magazine.] 

We have just been recalling, in happy reverie, 
the impression made on us by the singing of JEN- 
NY LinD; or rather, endeavoring to shape into 
words the impression that abides with us, after a 
frequent hearmg of nearly all her concert pieces 
during her tour of the Eastern cities, and after 
time enough has passed to test the durability of 
first impressions. At this distance, we can think 
the matter over calmly, and with every allowance 
for any enthusiasm which circumstances and the 
magnetism of such great popular occasions, as 
the first Castle Garden concerts, may have pro- 
duced, over and above what was due to the in- 
trinsic music of the woman. 

Calmly, we said. But always, from the first, 
we heard her calmly. We have not needed the 
effect of distance to tone our admiration down to 
that. Thus, then, we may as well begin: let 
that confession stand as one important clement 
in the artistic fact to be described. Our delight 
in the Swede’s singing was, from the first, a calm 
delight. It was not so exciting, as it was satis- 
fying. Not that her voice and art were passion- 
less, or coldly intellectual, or simply sensuous and 
natural in the sense of childlike. We mean no 
negative sort of calmness, such as was alleged in 
a disappointed tone (if not in a triumphant tone 
of preconceived disparagement) as their expe- 
rience, by certain of her hearers, who, either 
from their unreasonable expectations, or their 
addiction to the cheaper stimulus of Italian Op- 
era, or some other cause, seem to have been non- 
conductors and non-receivers to the fine, strong 
Lin electricity. 

_ For instance; it is altogether a calm and pas- 
sionless pleasure which we feel in the mere phy- 
sical fact of a remarkably rich, clear, musical 
voice, of great compass ; hers is certainly a splen- 
did specimen of that branch of natural history ; 





and we have even met one or two individuals so 
rash as to declare thai the whole secret of her 
vocal fame. If we heard her calmly, we never- 
theless heard more than a voice. 

There is a similar, but heightened pleasure, 
too, where human ingenuity (we speak not yet of 
Art) perfects, or curiously and happily applies, 
the gift of nature; as when we listen to a musi- 
cal box; though it is doubtful, if the pleasure be 
enhanced by finding the said musical box encased 
in the throat of a laboriously so/feggio-ed prima 
donna;—a doubt predicated on the principle of 
rendering unto nature the things that are na- 
ture’s, or unto the mechanic the things that are 
mechanical, but unto the woman and the artist 
only the things that are woman’s, by virtue of a 
soul and understanding in them. For some time, 
not a few were willing to confess only to this sort 
of calm entertainment in the Linp, magnani- 
mously conceding to her any amount of musical- 
box notoriety, and thinking to compensate for 
this detraction of the artist, by an equally cold 
abundance of praise of the woman personally, 
aside from her art. But we well know that it 
lies not in any conceivable, or even infinite per- 
fectibility of mere vocal execution, to affect us at 
all like the artist, whose soul it was we heard 
making music through her voice. Did she make 
a flute of herself in that clever trio from the 
“Camp of Silesia?” There was, indeed, the 
triumph of execution: but was it only that? was 
there no poetry in it? no play of the fancy? 
nothing of that same trace of genius which we are 
willing to own in some of the humbler efforts of 
genre painting? And, after a!l, the flute-trills, 
the warbles, were but two smallest passing phases 
of her; mere flitting sun-specks through the 
leaty shadows; trifles in themselves, and yet, in 
essence, of the universal daylight that fills the 
world with light and beauty. 

From a musical box to a lark, a thrush, a 
nightingale, is one step higher, we suppose, at 
least in the line in which our present thought is 
moving. ‘That bobalink we heard this morming 
in the meadow was higher, by whole circles of 
song, than all of them. That gushing melody of 
nature ; that free, wild, bird-like quality of song, 
blithe and unstinted; song that seemed to sing 
itself out of a heart that inly sparkled with the 
sunshine that lights up the fresh morning face of 
the whole outward world, to tunes unstudied, ex- 
quisite, for eve rvaried : —that every one enjoyed 
inher. The “ Bird Song” and the “ Herdsman’s 
Echoes” made you fresh and young again: they 
brought you back to childhood and to nature; 


those single notes brought whole related sceneries 
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and memories with them; the mountains came 
and stood about you, and the chest seemed almost 
to expand with purer and more bracing air, even 
in the crowded concert-room. Well, this too, was 
a calm enjoyment; here was a genuine, a rich 
emotion ; here was the transporting magic of Art 
recalling Nature, and the fresh sensations of a 
child yet at one with Nature ; but, like the 
wholesome influence of Nature -itself, there was 
repose, serenity, and balance in the emotions 
wakened. 

“True,” said the disappointed; “ that was all 
very pretty, very wonderful; but it was some- 
thing more that we expected from the Queen of 
Song. We went to have our souls shaken like 
reeds bowed before the wind, by the fiery, lyric 
passion of a Norma or a Borgia, as we have 
ony of Grisi, Pasta, and the hike. We looked 
for more exciting stuff, for the cold thrill of tragic 
crises, or to be melted into tears and sweet de- 
lirium by a voice that should seem the very soul 
of the Bellini melody, and come over us like a 
south wind to reveal the latent Ttaly within us. 
But when we came to hear her Casta Diva, and 
her various cavatinas and romanzas trom our fa- 
vorite operas, by which the world tests all great 
singers, we owned, to be sure, the artistic finish, 
the triumphant execution, the faultless taste, so 
far as the outward form and unity and beauty of 
each piece were concerned ; but still we found it 
cold, — we did not feel the passion seize upon us. 
She was cold, and of course we could not be 
much on fire.” And so on to the end of the 
chapter. 
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We never sympathized with this talk, although 
we heard her calmly. Her quiet manner in 
Italian song was far more to our taste, than the 
impassioned seeming, the hyper-tragic intensity, 
the extravagant gesticulation, the furore-caleu- 
lating outbursts upon common-place cadenzas, of 
the full-blooded prima donnas, who take fire as 
readily without as with occasion, and who seek to 
carry an audience by storm every five minutes. 
JENNY Linp never forgot the propriety of the 
concert-1oom, and of a miscellaneous programme. 
She gave us, at least, elegant, discriminating, 
chaste, artistic readings of the different styles of 
music, naturally expected of a singer who must 
be at home in whatever there is current. If we 
had found her altogether absorbed, as if seeking 
and finding her whole sphere in the Italian Op- 
era songs of the day, and as if there could be no 
greater glory than to be queen among the Italian 
prima donnas on their own ground, we should at 
once have felt her limit and have missed the 
LinD, this new and greater fact. To our mind, 
she did full justice to the Italian music; only she 
did not treat it as the all in all of music. In her 
singing of it, though it was appreciative, sympa- 
thetic, hearty, there, was the implied power and 
passion for a much deeper and greater kind of 
music. And this it was that spake so powerfully 
to us that first night in Castle garden, in the very 
first strain of the Casta Diva, that we feared we 
had been dreaming when we heard the next 
morning the criticisms and complaints of failure, 
trom those who only marked the flutter of a half- 
abashed appearance before a New World audi- 
ence, or who, preoccupied with some ideal or 
conventional notion of the true style of Casta 
Diva, saw only the deviation from that, ignoring 
almost the divine fact before them. We rather 
were delighted with the palpable assurance, which, 
with her first tones, shot to our heart with the 
warmth of sunbeams, that it was in her to do all 
that, and more; and in the long run, how has it 
turned out with regard to that very song? The 
supremacy of her model of the Casta Diva has 
been acknowledged in New York, after disarming, 
at the first attack, the firm-set Italian prejudices 
of the most fastidious of audiences at Havana and 
at New Orleans. Truly, it must have been a 
taste long pampered with coarse and questionable 
spices, which could not feel the pure and genuine 
sweetness and pathos of her Qui la voce. We 
never felt the sentiment of Bellini’s melody so 
exquisitely, and so unalloyed with sickening sweet. 
In mere bravura passages, she, indeed, sang coldly ; 
for much of this, although Italian, is cold music : 
mechanical and for display, like fire-werks; and 
it is only saying that she could not affect passion. 
She could treat all these things, after their 
several kinds, each characteristically, genially, 
entering into its spirit, with a sort of universal 
sunshine and Protean facility of Art, in them all 
and above them all, whether the dazzling bravura, 
or the impassioned, tragic scena, or the delicate 
and subtle grace and sprightliness of the Opera 
Comique. When were Rossini’s sparkling fancies 
heard in such perfection ?— Rossini, the least 
pathetic, yet the most creative and ideal, of the 
modern Italian composers,—the man of genius 
of them all! 

The truth is, Jenny Lip is a great singer, and 
to be fairly judged, must be heard in many varie- 
ties of music, bnt especially in graet music ; and 
it isa melancholy fact that, although Italy once 
had her Palestrina, and her severe, sublime, church 
music, the modern Italian music is not great. — 
An artist, in the high and large sense, like JENNY 
LinpD, only illustrates with her many-sided fac- 
ulty these lighter things of which we have been 
speaking, these various specimens of song, culled 
from all quarters and all fashions of the day. To 
sing herself out, to concentrate all her energy 
and all her fervor on the given music of the hour, 
she must have great music; music inspired by a 
great sentiment; music, which, whether secular 
or sacred in its name, naturally rises to the reli- 
gious; music that leaves you stronger, calmer in 
your soul, and not the victim of a weak and mor- 
id moodiness and pathos; music not empty of 
passion, but so full of passion, of the central pas- 
sion of the soul, in which all souls are one, and 
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which only the Eternal can satisfy, that its effect 
is more like repose than like excitement. You 
feel for once your normal state in it, sound and 
strong, and at home, and at peace with all, for, 
addressing the central spring of feeling, it quick- 
ens into harmonious life al/ the emotions of the 
soul. The singer who truly and worthily ren- 
ders such music, even with her utmost fervor, 
with her whole soul, will seem calm and lofty, and 
you will listen calmly, while it may yet be one of 
the intensest moments of your existence. 

Now, this was the music in which we were des- 
tined fully to know JENNY Linp. This was the 
real power and mission of the singer; this the 
gift she gave so calmly, to be laid up in the calm 
depths of the receiver’s soul. We felt it in re- 
serve for us through all the little things she sang, 
(the Swedish songs, the flute songs, the Donizetti 
airs, &c.,) complete and individual as each was in 
itself; we felt it full and direct upon us, as if ad- 
mitted to the inmost sanctuary, when she came to 
the great music, the sublime Handelian song of 
faith: “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” to the 
spiritual sweetness of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
the “Mighty Pens” of Haydn, &c.; and, from 
these heights, we came back to enjoy still more 
the happy, sunny distribution of her Art over all 
kinds of wild or hot-house (operatic) flowers of 
song, to please all kinds of tastes and fancies and 
degrees of culture. It was this sound central en- 
ergy that seemed to explain the whole. A Swe- 
denborgian said of her, in the dialect of his 
school : “ She has the strongest sphere of any per- 
son Lhave met.” If there is any one phase or 
attitude of song in which she still stands in our 
memory as most characteristically herself, the im- 
personation of her own art, it is in that great 
song from “The Creation,” where her soul did 
really seem to soar “on mighty pens,” eagle-like, 
with unflinching, and yet reverent eyes, looking 
into the very sun. We think of the copious sun- 
shine of her singing, so large and liberal and 
wholesome is it, and so quickening. It is this 
large, central, sunward reference and converg- 
ence, as it were, of all her special efforts, this 
great central passion gently glowing in the back- 
ground, through the lightest and most playful, the 
most artificial and the wildest of her songs, that 
makes JENNY Linp the most popular singer in 
the world. Independently of all known of her 
outside of the concert-room, the whole impression 
of her performance, however it may be of the 
songs taken singly, is always accompanied with 
enthusiasm. A sympathetic thrill of genuine, 
large humanity, is sure to reach every hearer, re- 
lating all these multifarious melodies to him, and 
proving to him the reality of that world, that el- 
ement of Art, of which he knows so little, but 
must know more, as he would carry with him 
a type of the solution of all present discords, 
and an emblem of the true, divine state of the 
soul. 

A truce now to the talk about Northern and 
Southern singers. JENNY Linp is not a mere 
national phase of vocal art. Genius is not nation- 
al, in so far as it is genius, but universal. If she 
is greatest in the rendering of German music, it 
is because the German now-a-days is intrinsically 
the greatest music. You may talk of Italian 
melody and German harmony ; of Italian pathos 
and expression and of German science, fugue and 
counterpoint; of Italian voices and of German 
orchestras. But real, original, creative genius, in 
these days, has appeared mainly, if not only, in 
the German music. There is a deeper feeling 
and a sweeter melody in the Freyschutz, in the 
songs of Mendelssohn and Schubert; and, cer- 
tainly, if we go back so far, in every ‘slightest air 
of Mozart, which will outlive scores and schools 
of modern Italian operas. Best in these JENNY 
Lixp cannot but be, if she is great and universal ; 
while, with a catholic comprehensiveness of taste, 
her voice and art illustrate all varieties and na- 
tionalities of song. The key-note of her world- 
enchanting, ever-varied strain, however, whether 
it modulate to grave or gay, to solemn or fantastic, 
is still high and central, and to be interpreted only 
by these great words, Art, Humanity, God, Uni- 
versal Harmony. To be an artist, above the 
criticism of the cultivated few, and, at the same 
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time, holding spell-bound all the millions, as no 
artist ever did before, is a fact admitting of no 
lower explanation. i. & D. 
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The Knickerbocker for May, in publishing the follow- 
ing lines, says of them, that they were written for Mr. 
Dempster, who has set them to music: 


LINES. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
The May-sun sheds an amber light 
On new leaved woods and lawns between: 
But she who, with a smile more bright, 
Welcomed and watched the springing green, 
Is in the grave, 
Low in her grave. 


The fair white blossoms of the wood 
In groups beside the pathway stand; 
But one, the gentle and the good, 
Who cropped them with a fairer hand, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


Upon the woodland’s morning airs 
The small birds’ mingled notes are flung: 
But she whose voice, more sweet than theirs, 
Once bade me listen while they sung, 
Is in the grave, 
Low in her grave. 


That music of the early year 
Brings tears of anguish to my eyes; 
My heart aches when the flowers appear, 
For then I think of her who lies 
Within her grave, 
Low in her grave. 





Mademoiselle Johanna Wagner. 

This celebrated vocalist is the niece of Rich- 
ard Wagner, the Chapel-master of Dresden, 
whom Liszt, in a recent pamphlet, pronounces to 
be the greatest composer of the age. ‘The early 
days of Johanna Wagner were passed at Wurz- 
burg in Bavaria, her parents being engaged at 
the theatre. As a child she was selected to re- 
present the good spirit in the fairy spectacles, her 
declamatory powers being remarkable. At fif- 
teen years of age she made a successful debit in 
Abigail, in the comic piece, “Le Verre d’Eau,” 
at the theatre of Ballenstadt. She subsequently 
appeared as / >reciosa and Esmeralda, and made 
a great sensation in the part of Cordelia, in 
“King Lear.” At this epoch of her career it 
was remarked that her style was distinguished as 
much for juvenile grace as tragic energy. Her 
original destiny was fixed for the drama; but as 
her parents, who had a reputation as teachers of 
singing, perceived that she had a good voice, she 
was taught the character of the Page in Meyer- 
beer’s “ Huguenots.” Her organ, however, daily 
increasing in compass and power, she was allotted 
the part of Caterina, in Malevy’s “ Reine de 
Chypre,” and the striking success she met with 
decided Mlle. Wagner to quit definitively the le- 
gitimate drama for opera. Her uncle strongly 
urged her to visit Dresden; but before she went 
to that city she visited Paris with her father, and 
there took lessons for six months of Manuel Gar- 
cia, the brother of Viardot and Malibran, and 
the master of Jenny Lind. On the arrival of 
Mile. Wagner at Dresden, she was engaged for 
five years at the theatre; and from this time she 
took the line followed by Madame Schreder De- 
vrient, although without any servile imitation of 
the style of that eminent artiste. In Agatha, in 
Weber's “ Der Freyschutz,” and in Beethoven’s 
“ Fidelio,” she acquired great fame. Her next 
engagement, owing to political events having af- 
fected the Dresden theatre, was at Hamburg ; 
and she was the first singer in Germany who 
undertook the part of Fidés in Meyerbeer’s 
“ Prophete.” It was her delineation of the char- 
acter, which spread her name throughout Ger- 
many. She afterwards sang in Vienna and Ber- 
lin with signal success, in the last-mentioned cap- 
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| ital being the successor of Mme. Viardot in Fides. 
) The result was, that the Royal Intendant of the 
Berlin Opera House entered into an engagement 
with Mile. Johanna Wagner for ten years, on 
terms far beyond those ever before granted to 
any prima donna in Germany. In her contract, 
leave of absence for six months during the year 
was reserved for the young and gifted artiste. 

The repertoire of Mile. Wagner is rich and 
varied; and, owing to her genius, the master- 
pieces of Gluck and of Spontini have been most 
successfully revived at Berlin. Iphigenie (en 
Tauride) and Clytemnestre (en Aulide,) and the 
Grand Priestess in the “ Vestale,’ have been 
highly popular. Her Alice in “ Robert le Di- 
able,” Valentina in the “ Huguenots,” and Fides 
in the “ Prophéte,” have displayed her suprema- 
cy in Meyerbeer’s operas. Her Eglantine in 
Weber's “ Euryanthe,” was her farewell part at 
Berlin, on the 18th of last month. In the revival 
of Spontini’s “ Olympia” she was the Statira, 
surpassing, according to the German critics, the 
celebrated Milder, who was the original repre- 
sentative. Rellstab, the eloquent critic of Berlin, 
writes of her Statira, “In passion she is a Medu- 
sa, in imperious command a Juno, and in pathos 
a Niobe.” 

Mlle. Wagner does not confine her line of 
characters to the classic models. Her Norma, 
Luerezia Borgia and Romeo, in Bellini’s works, 
have created as great a sensation in Germany as 
her Fides, Fidelio, Statira, Alice, Valentina, &c. 
Her Donna Anna in “Don Giovanni,” and 
Odette in Halévy’s “ Charles VI,” show the ver- 
satility of her lyric capabilities. 

Mlle. Wagner, while she has acquired within 
such a brief period her artistic fame, seems to 
have inspired her admirers in Germany with the 
highest respect for her personal qualities. When 
she quitted Hamburgh, in the spring of last year, 
for her engagement at Berlin, there was a grand 
ceremonial at the Tonhalle: she was crowned in 
public, and the population accompanied her to 
the railroad, greeting her with prolonged accla- 
mations.—London Illustrated News. 
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Leresic, March 12, 1852. 


Dedication of the Music Hall of the ‘Thomas 
School”—M. Hauptmann—Chorus Singing. 


The “Thomas School” is connected with the 
Thomas Church; and the choir of the latter is 
obtained from it. Jonn SeBAsTIAN Bacu was 
formerly Music Director here; and he has been 
succeeded by several distinguished men. The 
present incumbent is M. HAurTMANN, whois also 
Professor of Harmony in the Conservatory. The 
place was procured for him by MENDELSSOHN, 
with whom it was a favorite object to gather around 
him men of science, and Hauptmann most deserv- 
edly ranks among these. He is now everywhere 
known as one of the most profound theorists living. 
He has also published Motets, and other pieces of 
Church Music, which are held in high estimation 
by musicians. But there is something more at- 
tractive about Hauptmann than either genius or 
learning ; it is amiability. He seems to be filled 
with kindness, gentleness, and courtesy; and I 
have met no German, nor indeed any one, in 
whose presence one is made more perfectly at 
home, and by whom one is treated with more 
affability and attention than by him. Although 
standing at the very head of musical science, he 
has, as yet, published no work of importance on 
harmony ; he says that he waits for more experi- 
ence,"so that when he publishes a book, it may be 
of some value. A good hint is this tosome of us, 
who write, and publish works on the theory of 
music in the United States, without knowledge 
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and without experience. How often we sce veri- 
fied the old saying (and frequently in musical 
productions) that “ a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing.” Hauptmann is now, however, engaged 
in the preparation of a philosophical treatise, 
which he intends to give to the public in a few 
years. His health is not firm; he is a diligent 
student, and bodily infirmity is probably the result 
of severe and long continued mental labor. He 
is very popular, and is, perhaps, equally respected 
for his knowledge, and beloved for his goodness. 
He called yesterday, bringing tickets to a musical 
performance, on the occasion of the dedication of 
the Music Hall of the School. It is not indeed a 
new hall, but an old one repaired, painted, and 
ornamented ; it is in the same house where Bacu 
lived, and is the very room where Bac, HiLLER 
and others labored and conducted musical per- 
formances. Hauptmann now occupies the same 
apartments which were formerly occupied by the 
great Fuguist. The exercises, with the exception 
of a short address by one of the pupils, were 
exclusively musical, as follows : 
I. Prayer. “ Kommt, lasset utis anbeten.”’— 
HAUPTMANN. 


II. Motette. “ Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit.”— 
J.S. Bacn. 
Il. Four part songs : — 
1. “ O Thaeler weit, 0 Hoehen.”.—MENDELSSOHN. 
2. “O sanfter, suesser Hauch.’”-—MENDELSSOHN. 


[The above may be found in the “Social Glee 
Book,” and have been sung in the Boston Mu- 


sical Conventions. } 
8. “ Waldeinsamkeit.”—HAvuPTMANN. 
4. “Ich stand auf Berges Halde.”—HAurtMANN. 
IV. Motette. “ Jauchzet dem Herrn.”’—Scnicnr. 


The singing was by the choir of the school and 
church, which consisted of about fifty voices ; So- 
prano and Alto by boys. It was entirely without 
accompaniment. A grand Piano Forte in the room 
was only used to announce the pitch before each 
piece. This singing most difficult music without 
accompaniment is something wholly unknown 
with us in America. I know full well that there 
are choirs and Quartet clubs, who sing compara- 
tively easy music in public without accompaniment, 
but even in this what is often the result 2? Bach’s 
music is exceedingly difficult. Handel, in com- 
parison to Bach, may be said to be easy; and yet 
our choirs could but few of them sing Handel and 
sustain themselves well without instrumental aid. 
But here is a chorus who stand up and sing Bach’s 
and other most difficult motets, the most difficult 
vocal music perhaps ever written, by voices alone, 
with as much certainty as the sure aim of an ex- 
perienced marksman. 

I think I have never before witnessed such 
devotion to the work as in these singers. Here 
is indeed entire self-committal. Every one throws 
all the powers he has, physical and spiritual, into 
the performance of the music. Every tone is 
attacked with a conscious certainty of success ; 
no matter how complicated the rhythm, it is given 
with an energy and truthfulness that a first rate 
violinist can hardly excel. The singers seem to 
have a perfect command of their vocal organs, 
and are no less certain of results than is the ac- 
complished Pianist when he strikes the keys, or 
the violinist when he draws the bow. There is 
an entire absence of that sleepiness, drowsiness, 
inattention, and foolish levity too often witnessed 
in our choirs. No looking about, or whispering, 
or laughing, or silliness, but close attention is ever 
manifested. I wish I had words to point out that 
consecration to the work, that deep, heartfelt in- 
) terest which these choir members seem to possess ; 
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so that it might be sought for by our American 
singers. But we cannot obtain it unless we use 
the appropriate means; education only will do 
it; musical training, such as we have but little 
idea of, must go before; and as we plant, so we 
shall reap in these things. This choir is drilled 
daily ; five o’clock is the hour when they come 
together every day for their lesson, or rather their 
training and practice. For so far as I have had 
opportunity to observe, the teaching here consists 
mostly in training. But I must not enlarge. I 
have never before heard a vocal chorus so prompt, 
so energetic, and perfect in time and tune as on 
this occasion. The place too, was holy ground, 
for all the great musicians have visited that saloon ; 
Bach lived there as his home, and HANDEL, and 
Haypbn, and Mozart, and BEETHOVEN have 
been there. A new portrait of Bach (or rather 
an old one put in perfect order) has been placed 
at the head of the hall, and opposite to it, is a fine 
bust of Scuicut, who, though less known, was a 
very profound musician, as his works testify. On 
the whole, I have not attended a more interesting 
musical performance in Germany. L. M. 
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». Lertestc, April 2, 1852. 
ils of the Conservatory 
of Music. 


Concert by the 


Last evening the saloon of the Gewandhaus 
was crowded to listen to the pupils of the Conserva- 
tory. Concertsare occasionally given, perhaps once 
a quarter, or once in six months, under the direc- 
tion of the Professors, in which the pupils give 
specimens of their proficiency in the composition 
and in the performance of music, vocal and in- 
strumental. The weather was very unfavorable ; 
but notwithstanding the rain, the house was 
crowded, indeed some persons could not find ad- 
mission. ‘Tickets are not sold, but are given 
away by the teachers and pupils to their friends. 
The orchestra at such times is in part made up 
of the pupils, deficiencies being supplied by pro- 
fessors employed for the occasion; of course they 
have one efficient band. Davin and Drey- 
scHock were at the head of the violins. Mo- 
SCHELES conducted the piano forte pieces ; 
Davip conducted the violin concertos; Rerrz 
conducted the songs; RrcntTER conducted the 
chorus music, and the respective authors them- 
selves conducted the overtures. There were two 
original overtures performed : 

I. Overture for Orchestra, composed by W. FREDERIC 
Nicoxat, of Leyden, Holland. 

II. Overture for Orchestra, composed by Hernricu von 
Sanur, of Dresden, Saxony. 

Both of these overtures were highly creditable 
to the young men, and were well received; the 
last, perhaps, being the most meritorious produc- 
tion. The other music consisted of selections 
from various authors, as follows : 


PIANO FORTE MUSIC. 

I. Concerto for Piano Forte with Orchestra, by Brxr- 
THOVEN (C Minor, first part,) performed by Wil- 
helm Gerbig, of Almelo, Holland. 

II. Trio for piano forte, violin, and violoncello, by Men- 
delssohn (No. 2, © Minor,) performed by three 
pret, Fraulein Laura Boerngen, of Verden, 

lanover; Herr F. George Haubold, of Leipsic; 
and Herr Gruetzmacher. 

III. Grand Sonata for piano forte, (F Minor, op. 54,) 
by Beethoven, performed by Fraulein ie 
Hirschfeld, of Danzig. 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 


I. Concerto for Violin with orchestra, by Molique (A 
Minor, No. 5, first part,) performed by Herr 
George Japha, of Koenigsberg, Prussia. 





Il. Military Concerto for Violin, with orchestra, by Li- 

ss (first part,) performed by Herr Carl Hahn, 

uremberg. 

TI. Introduction and Variations for Violin, with orches- 
tra, by David, performed by Herr Wilhelm Lang- 
hanns, Hambury. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 
I. Aria, from Stradella, sung by Fraulein Anna Ma- 


sius, Leipsic. 

Il. Aria, by Rossini (Barber of Seville,) sung by Frau- 
lein Marie Kuehne, Magdeburg. 

Ill. Recitative and Aria, from Figaro, by Mozart, sung 
by Fraulein Marie Grohmann, Magdeburg. 

CHOIR MUSIC. 
The 137th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Choir and Orches- 
tra, by E. F. Richter. 

Such was the music of the school exhibition ; 
it was in all respects highly creditable to the in- 
stitution. The students are from various parts of 
Germany and England; and for the last few 
years America has also been represented. Such 
an institution is much needed in our country. 
A Conservatory of Music upon a proper basis, 
and under suitable regulations, would do much 
for the advancement of a pure style, and correct 
taste. It would be to music what the Normal 
Schools are to education generally ; would raise 
the standard of musical education, and the quali- 
fications of music teachers; and put forth an in- 
fluence in many ways to promote the cause of 
secular and sacred, vocal and instrumental music 
in the land. L. M. 
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New Publications. 





Sonata Pastoral, for the Piano Forte, op. 28, by 
BEETHOVEN. Boston: O. Ditson. 


Sonate, que veuxs tu? —(Sonata, what do you want of 
me?): said the French critic, who was at a loss to com 
prehend the meaning or the charm of this classical form, 
in which the great composers have loved to develop their 
purely musical ideas. It is the form also of the orches- 
tral symphony, and the quartet, trio, &c., for string th- 
struments. It is “caviare to the general,” who care 
nothing for a strain without the words, unless it be to 
lift the heels in march or dance. Nevertheless the So- 
nata is and will ever remain one of the most perfect, 
most inexhaustibly novel and interesting, as well as 
strictly logical forms of pure music. Not till one feels 
its beauty, and can become delightfully absorbed in the 
pursuit of its ever-unfolding and changing, ever-vanish- 
ing and re-appearing, intertwining and separating threads 
of melody; not till one can listen deeply interested in 
the fate of the themes first announced in the Allegro; 
can demand a religious expression for the pitch of en- 
thusiasm to which it carries him, in the Andante or 
Adagio following; aud then feel the need of frolicsome 
recreation in the free and graceful Scherzo, or Minuet 
and Trio; and finally feel curtailed of a just satisfaction, 
unless he may hear in addition to all, in like key and 
kindred theme with the beginning, the bold conclusion 
of the Finale: — not till one knows this experience, does 
he properly know the real enjoyment of music. And 
hence all musical artists and composers find their choicest 
pleasures in little social performances of something in 
the Sonata form, especially the string Quartet. 

In the Sonata for piano forte, one who has half the 
executive power required for the modern variation and 
fantasia school, can, to say the least, have a rich and 
realizing taste of this kind of inspiration, all by himself. 
And would he taste it in its richest depth and in its 
purity, would he number the hours thereof with his best 
spiritual communions or poetic raptures, let him study 
these Sonatas of BEETHOVEN, who in this outline form 
discloses as much’ grandeur of thought and depth of 
passion, as in his greatest symphonies for a whole or- 
chestra. 

The knowledge of these things is growing among our 
young students of the piano; and the taste so formed, 
can never die out. With so excellent and cheap an edi- 
tion as Mr. Ditson is now issuing of the whole of them, 
it becomes a duty which every student and amateur 
owes to himself, to possess the set, number by number, 
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as it comes out. This “Pastoral Sonata’? forms the 
fifteenth of the series, and breathes the deep tone-poet’s 
feeling of the woods and fields and summer, like his 
greater Symphony of the same title. It is full of exqui- 
site passages, and there is great variety of beauty in its 
several movements. Possess yourself well of its spirit, 
by practising it over and over, and you will have a new 
bond of intimacy with nature. 


Les Wilis (Spirit dances). By the Author of 
“ Glen-mary Waltzes.” pp. 9. O. Ditson. 


Five delicately graceful little dance melodies, for 
the piano, in the forms of Mazurka-Polka, Redowa, 
Waltz and Polka, conceived in allusion to a French 
tradition, according to which the “ Wilis ” are the spirits 
of maidens, who suffer punishment in another world for 
an excessive love of dancing. Of course the punish- 
ment is dancing still. It is one of the London Art Union 
engravings, if we remember rightly, which embodies the 
same superstition exquisitely to the eye. MENDELSSOHN 
should have made the music. But as he did not, we 
may be thankful to Mr. RicHarp WILuts for writing 
his imagination of it, in these popular and easy forms. 
— The title page is prettily engraved, and the inside 
copies a description of the scene of such a dance. 


The Pestalozzian School Song Book. By GrorGE 
W. Pratt and J.C. Jonnson. Boston: A. 
N. Johnson, 36 School Street. 


From a brief perusal, this seems to us.a very useful 
and convenient little book of elementary lessons, vocal 
exercises, songs and hymns for Schools. The rudiments 
are well stated and arranged. It is properly a text book, 
from which the scholar can learn at first hand; the defi- 
nitions being in plain language and order, and each fol- 
lowed by such a series of illustrations, as saves the 
trouble of writing on a blackboard. The Songs are 
harmonized in three parts, pleasant melodies to pleasant 
words; and the whole concluded with a small collection 
of plain psalm and hymn tunes. The size and type are 
convenient. 

Two Hundred and Fifty Easy Voluntaries and 
Interludes, for the Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, 
§c. By Jonn ZuNvDEL. pp. 87. New York: 
Mason & Law. 


Mr. ZuUNDEL is one of the thorough-bred German or- 
ganists, a pupil of Rrnx, at home among the fugues of 
Bacu and HANDEL, and one whose example goes to the 
discountenancing in the church of shallow, frivolous, 
operatic or variation music, or drivelling, aimless so- 
called voluntaries and improvisations, and to the illus- 
trating of the real, lofty and religious style of music that 
has grown up with the instrument, through its inspired 
masters. The “Plymouth Church” in Brooklyn has 
him for an organist. Many here in Boston will remem- 
ber the impression he produced a few summers since by 
his organ-playing at the “ Musical Convention,’’ when 
he held a large audience, mostly of the uninitiated in 
such things, enchained by a great fugue of Bach. It 
would seem that he was a fit person to prepare a manual 
for his juniors, who compose the rank and file of organ- 
ists in our many churches. 

The advantage of this collection resides in the fact 
that, while it meets just the practical organ wants, estab- 
lished in the routine of our congregational forms of wor- 
ship, supplying opening voluntaries and interludes of the 
customary length, in all keys and moods of devout sen- 
timent, it carries into all these little things the air and 
style of the true learned masters of the instrument, — 
priests, they might be called, of that tone-temple or 
celestial city of harmony, which a great organ is. In 
the simplest thing you like to feel that the learning and 
the power for greater aud more complicated lie behind it. 
Mendelssohn may write a Chorale, as plainly and simply 
asa Yankee singing-master; still it will imply all the 
learning and the genius of Mendelssohn; it is steeped, 
baptized, as it were, in the deep and holy spirit of his 
whole musical culture. Were it not better that the 
common church organist, instead of extemporizing his 
own crude voluntaries, should take such simple gems as 
he can handle out of the mines of the great composers ; 
then, simple as they are, whenever they are played, they 
will set vibrating those chords in the audience which are 














in unison with all that is most sublime and intricate in 
the creations of musical art. It is somewhat in this 


sense, judging from a hasty perusal, that this collection 
has been composed or arranged from noted masters. 


A well-written Preface contains a history and descrip- 
tion of the organ, with hints to church committees with 
regard to purchasing. The book is printed on a large, 
oblong page, on beautiful paper, and with a music type 
superior in elegance and neatness to any that we have 


seen. 
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Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words. 


Without words, and without names even! It 
is music speaking for itself, or rather speaking for 
the human heart, disdaining any other inter- 
preter. Each melody, with its accompaniment, 
is like a pure stream flowing through rich scen- 
ery. The stream is the soul’s consciousness, the 
scenery is the world of mingled associations 
through which it flows, time’s shadow on its sur- 
face. Sometimes however the accompaniment 
suggests unearthly scenery, enchanted regions, 
and the song is like the life of a soul disembodied, 
or translated where it knows no more the fretting 
bounds of time. 

Several of these pieces however have a title, 
indicating merely their general character: there 
is one styled a“ People’s Song,” and there are 
three “ Venetian Gondola Songs.” Let us look at 
these latter for the present. After being rocked 
by this music, till it haunts your thoughts, you 
feel that you know Venice, though you may 
never have been there. 

















“ My soul is an enchanted boat, — 
Which like a sleeping swan doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing.” 

The atmosphere, the limpid coolness of the 
water, the rhythm of its motion, and the soft, sad, 
yet voluptuous coloring of all things; in short, 
the very volatile essence of all that life, is, as it 
were, caught and perpetuated in these subtle, ac- 
commodating forms of melody. What is the 
meaning of Venice in history, is a question 
which might perhaps be answered, if we could 
only tell what influence this music ministers to 
the mind. Hearing it and losing yourself in it, 
you inhabit an ideal Venice, the soul, as it were, 
of the real one, without its sins and infirmities, 
its horrible suicidal contrasts. 

The first of the three (Number Six of the 
First Set) is a sustained Andante, in six-eight 
measure. The accompaniment, by a very sim- 
ple figure, gives the rocking sensation of a gondola, 
while “the oars keep time.” The gentle key, G 
minor, indicates soft moonlight or star-light ; and 
presently the song floats off, in loving thirds and 
sixths, full of tenderness and musing sadness, 
which has more of longing in it than of regret 
for actual suffering. It rises higher and louder 
at times, but never breaks through the gentle 
spell, always sinks back into the dreaminess of 
the hour. The sentiment is so pure, that one 
might dream himself in heaven; only the sadness 
makes it human. Far off in the smooth stream, 
the boat for a time seems fixed, suspended, and 
the voice alone, amid its natural accompaniments, 
informs the distance. Again the motion is re- 
sumed, but fainter and more remote, and as the 





sounds die away in the smooth shining distance, 
how magical the effect of those soft high octaves, 
ever and anon twice struck, as if to assure us 
that beyond it is as beautiful as here ; and finally 
all the harmonies converge into a single note, 
just as broad spaces on the farthest verge and 
boundary of sight are represented by a single fine 
line. At the introduction, after the rocking ac- 
companiment, so soft and dreamy, has proceeded 
a few measures, you seem suddenly to touch the 
water and have a cold thrill of reality for a mo- 
ment, as the harmonies brighten into the major 
of the key. The predominating expression of 
the Air, however, is more that of tranquil, child- 
like harmony and peace, than of any restless 
passion; an innocent delight just slightly tem- 
pered with the “still sad music of humanity.” 
The coolness of the buoyant element allays all 
inward heat. 

In the next one (Second Set, No. 6,) which is 
a quicker movement, marked Allegretto tran- 
quillo, and in the key of F sharp minor, there is 
a more stirring and exquisite delight. It rises to 
a higher pitch of enthusiasm, as if the heart in 
its still joy overflowed. The beauty of nature 
seems almost too much for the soul, the harmony 
of all things too complete. Fancy’s images rise 
thicker than before. The hills, the clouds, the 
gleaming waters, seem more living than before, 
and the soul stretches out its arms tothem. List- 
en to that long high trill, which seems to carry 
the thoughts up and afar, as if they had left the 
body to play with the fleecy, pearly clouds about 
the moon, while the boat glides on in its sleep un- 
consciously below; and then the rapture of that 
bold delicious cadence, with which the reverie is 
ended, as if the skies came down with us to 
earth! The memory of, that aerial excursion 
haunts the following melodies; the song floats in 
the middle, between two accompaniments, the 
waves below, and a faint prolonged vibration of 
that same high note above, like a thin streak of 
skyey color in a picture. 

The last one, which is No. 5 of the Fifth Set, 
is perhaps the most beautiful of the three. It is 
in A minor, Andante con moto, and still the same 
rocking six-eight measure. There is even more 
of the physical sensation of the water in this. 
Ever and anon the stillness is startled by a loud 
stroke of the key-note, answered by the fifth be- 
low, and sometimes in the lowest octave, which 
gives one an awed feeling of the depth of the 
dark element, as if a sounding line were dropped. 
And again the mingled gurgling and laughing of 
the water, as it runs off the boat’s sides, seems 
literally imitated in those strange chromatic ap- 
pogiaturas, which now and then form a hurried 
introduction to the principal note. The whole 
tone and coloring of the picture is deeper than 
the others. It is a song of the depth of the 
waters. The chords are richer, and the modu- 
lations, climbing towards their climax, are more 
wild and awe-inspiring. But by degrees the 
motion grows more gentle, and the sea more 
smooth, and the strain melts away in a free liquid 
cadence, in the major of the key, like closing the 
eyes in full assurance of most perfect bliss. 

You feel that no soul ever conversed more in- 
timately with nature, than did Mendelssohn when 
he composed this music. And music only could 
reveal what is here revealed. 

If you would know Mendelssohn truly, study 
him in these “ Songs without Words.” They are ( 
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of his most genuine, most individual inspirations. 
They are quite various in character, — some 
thirty-six of them in all; —and +#>re is seareely 
a characteristic trait of the composer's style, de- 
veloped in his larger works, which you will not 
find quite clearly pronounced in one of these 
little Lieder. In them you have the whole of 
Mendelssohn, that is of the innate, and not the 
acquired music of the man. 
—_—-> - 
New Pianists in Paris. 

There seems no end to the series of prodigies 
in this line, which keep up an ever renewed furore 
in Paris. Some seem really artists, in whom fin- 
ger work is subordinate to the feeling and the soul 
of music; others are what the old Bacu in his 
day called “ finger knights ;” — perhaps now we 
should say chevaliers d’industrie digitigrade. Of 
the former class is Mdlle. Clauss; to the latter, 
we fear from the description, belongs the latest 
wonder, whe has been exciting the Parisian con- 
noisseurs and dillettanti, M. HABERBIER. Inno- 
vations in fingering, in the mechanical art of 
bringing out effects, appear to be the fascination 
of the man, or rather the key by which he con- 
trives to unlock the blasé indifference of Paris 
and get at his public. We translate from the 
Gazette Musicale: 

“M. Haberbier is a Prussian from Keenigsberg, 
about forty years old, who plays the piano like 
any good player; only, he performs with two 
hands certain passages which a single hand might 
execute, and thereby gives more intensity to the 
sounds, especially to trills, which, being thus 
struck by the two index fingers, have more force 
and ¢clat. But the two hands, thus employed in 
a manner in perfecting a passage, a phrase, must 
for the time being dispense with accompaniment, 
with harmony ; which, strictly viewed, is no great 
inconvenience, since harmony kept too continually 
complete produces monotony and ennui on this 
instrument. 

“M. Haberbier is a composer-arranger, [the 
term will suit many of the virtuosos, who have 
visited us], and does not seem excessively set upon 
playing only his own music. In his first concert 
he played a picturesque fantasia, entitled ‘ Sou- 
venirs of Norway,’ upon popular airs of that 
country; then a fragment of Thalberg’s fantasia 
on Sonnambula; then la Fontaine, an imitative 
study, not too well justifying its title; and then 
the overture to ‘ William Tell,’ arranged by him, 
and one might say, somewhat by Liszt, who might 
claim, in this arrangement, the honors of collabora- 
tion. For the rest, the digital gymnastics em- 
ployed in this piece by the Prussian pianist, 
enabled him to produce fine effects and make his 
new method appreciated. In his ‘ Souvenir of 
Denmark,’ M. Haberbier displayed in that national 
song, which is the Marseillaise of the Danes, a 
foree, a harmonie energy, which provoked warm 
applause, in the feminine part of the audience 
especially, which seemed quite enthusiastic. We 
need not say that the hall was crammed with 
artists, who occupy themselves with the art of 
playing the piano. You almost walked over the 
heads of pianists. As for me, I was flanked on 
the right and left by two, who did not seem very 
eager to adopt the fingering of M. Haberbier. 

“ And, to continue to treat this piano question, 
which seems to us not nearly exhausted, we will 
say that the piano, which sums up in itself all 
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music, ought not to be regarded as an end exclu- 
sively instrumental, but as a means of expressing 
sentiments by harmony and melody, so far as pos- 
sible. To make leap out from it a rich, sustained, 
round, powerful, expressive tone, not too much 
smothered by the accompaniment, — that should 
be the study of every pianist who would impress 
an audience. ‘That is the result to which Mlle. 
MatTTMANN has arrived. 
music to its height, and elevates herself to the 


She elevates the modern 


level of the inspirations of our great masters. In 
the piece entitled ; Les Champs, by Prudent, her 
fingers are the interpreters of all the thrilling 
sensations of nature; she enacts a living idyll 
before your eyes, the songs of the villagers; she 
paints, by limpid and fugitive sounds, the mur- 
muring rill; you seem to feel and breathe the 
freshness of the morning breeze; and then you 
hear the joyous and confused laughter of birds, 
who go to sleep warbling at the mysterious ap- 
proach of evening: Theocritus, Thompson, Gess- 
ner, have painted nothing more fresh. 

“ And now see Louise Mattmann take up the 
op. 27 of Beethoven, which she has made her 
own, that Sonata in C sharp minor [‘ moonlight ’], 
which so many pianists try to comprehend and to 
interpret ; that sombre elegy, which exhales all 
the griefs of the soul, all the tortures of passion, 
the terrors of despair and death. The young 
virtuoso does not call to her aid poetic images, as 
we here are obliged to do. It is by her whole 
panting frame, it is by the emotive, vibrating 
sound of the human voice, which escapes from 
each of her fingers, that she proceeds, that she 
makes herself the equal, the sister, the confidant 
of Beethoven, that she weeps and despairs and 
cries in harmony with him. Thus to identify 
body and soul with the inspirations of genius, is 
to prove that one possesses it herself, that one has 
received this sad and beautiful gift from heaven 
at her birth.” 

St — ~---- 

MAbDAME Ortro GoLpscuMuIDT sings the first 
strains of her farewell on Tuesday night. The 
programme of the “last concert but two in 
It is made up after the 
model of the former concerts, which established 


America” is announced. 


her artistic sway among us; indeed the selections 
are mostly from the same music. Thus she is to 
sing first that grandest specimen of the modern 
romantic school of German opera, the Scena and 
prayer from Der Freyschutz, the thing of all her 
brilliant things which she sings the heartiest ; then 
one of the florid Italian bravura pieces, showing 
the extraordinary play of her voice: from Beatrice 
di Tenda; then (for the first time here), with 
BapIALt, aduet from Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots ;” 
then the pure melting Mozart melody : Deh vieni 
non tardar, from Figaro ; and finally the “ Bird’s 
Song.”—This brings up in our mind some snatches 
of the melody, with the English words to which it 
is sometimes here sung, of a touching four-part 
song of Mendelssohn : 
“The Nightingale is gone away! 
Spring-time again invites her; 
She has not learned another lay, 
Her old Song still delights her.” 

And this is all to be in New York! Sadly and 
wistfully we read it; most of our readers proba- 
bly will not be there. Yet do we not all regard 
those farewell concerts as in a certain sense our 
own occasion? The feelings of all, whom the 
matchless singer has won to the love of lofty song 








and of the divine humanity expressed in song, 
flow to that favored audience that is to represent 
us all; they are to listen for us all vicariously. 
For it is really a matter of general concern, when 
an Artist of the highest stamp, the first who ever 
‘ame to us, and who has been revealing to the 
heart and brain of this young giant nation the 
true beauty, dignity and consequence of Art, now 
takes her leave. It is as if we, this whole people, 
had been hearing most entrancing and mysterious 
musie in our sleep, music such as changes the 
whole tone of life, and were now leaning forward 
to where we seem to hear its last faint receding 
strains. 

Perhaps next week we shall be able to report 
somewhat of these concerts; for no one thinks of 
other music now. Meanwhile we have had the 
curiosity to go back to, and even the rashness to 
print upon another page, some notes we made a 
year ago, recalling first impressions of the Lr. 
Sure we are, we shall find no occasion to unsay 
aught ;— but who shall say the more that can 
and should be said, —the chief part being, after 
all, unspeakable and only felt and working some- 
how in the lives of the true listeners. 

—> ~— 

CrowpveEp Our. A rich letter from “ Hafiz,” 
about music in New York, came to hand jnst as 
our paper was about made up. It will be good 
next week ; meanwhile we make room here for 
the concluding lines: 

“ Madame GOLDSCHMIDT is in town, and was 
serenaded at Delmenico’s on Monday evening. I 
had recently the rare pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of her husband. The impression of 
his playing, — its quiet, rich refinement, its deep 
feeling and exquisite appreciation of whatever is 
noble in thought and delicate in sentiment, — was 
most fully confirmed by that of the man. I wish 
it were right to say more, for there are some 
pleasures of which we would gladly make the 
whole world a confidant. 

“OLE BULL comes from the South, witching 
the world as he advances. It is his intention, I 
learn privately, to give Concerts here, and I am 
curious to find if my old enthusiasm for him will 
be awakened. Think of us on the eve of hearing 
Jenny Lind and Ole Bull !” 

Happy Howadji! But we mean to be there 
too, and share that happiness with you; for 
whence, but from New York, can a Journal of 
Music be edited, while the Queen of Song there 
holds her court ! 

manne anibing ae = 

IrEMs.—ALBONI, the greatest contralto in the 
world, it is reported, will sail for this country on 
the 17th of this month. The mystery of Mdlle. 
WAGNER’s engaging herself to the Royal Italian 
Opera, in London, notwithstanding Lumley’s an- 
nouncement of her, is explained by the report 
that she was not satisfied with Lumley’s security. 
Two bran new English Oratorios are an- 
nounced for the forthcoming Birmingham festi- 
vals. It is encouraging to learn that our Mu- 
sIcAL Funp Society have resolved to have 
private, as well as public, rehearsals. The 
“ Boston Music HAtu” is rapidly rising above 
ground ; a hundred workmen are now employed 
upon its walls. 
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Hector Brerwioz, the eccentric French com- 
poser, is just now all the rage at Weimar. His 
opera, Benvenuto Cellini, was brought out at the 
theatre on March 24th, under the direction of 
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Listz, who is now chapel-master at that place. 
By a singular coincidence, on the same evening 
of this performance, another composition by 
Berlioz, entitled Romeo and Juliet, was produced 
under his own direction, in London, at Exeter 
Hall. A letter from Liszt concerning this per- 
formance commences in the following strain : — 
“¢Honor to the master chisellers!’ Glory to 
things of beauty, and space for them! Benvenuto 
Cellini, represented yesterday evening, March 
the 20th, will continue on its legs, and without 
abatement of one inch of its stature. Without 
any puff, London and Paris may be informed of 
its success. It is one of the most powerful works 
whereof Iam aware. There is here simultane- 
ously splendid chiselling and original and life- 
glowing statuary, &c.” 

- —+>+— ——— -— 


Books and Journals. 


The Howadji in Syria. By Grorge WiLi1AM 
Curtis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852. 

Who will not welcome another book by the author of 
“Nile Notes?” Like that, the present volume is no dry 
statistical log-book of voyages and travels. The measure 
has been taken again and again of everything in Egypt 
and Syria, by armies of savans. The real poet traveller, 
whom we love to read and talk with, takes their labors 
with him as his guide and yard-stick; but the book he 
writes to us, is the spirit of the Eastern scenery and life 
passed through his own sympathetic and poetic soul, as 
it were the music of an organ or the glow of sunset, and 
reproduced in free prose-poem form, which, as we read 
it, fills us with the aroma and the genuine sensation of 
the scenes which he has visited. These live on in him, 
and so he writes from memory, that is, from his own 
tempered consciousness and feeling, at a year’s distance, 
as vividly and safely as if he were penning notes upon 
the spot. 

The exuberance of style and fancy in the former book 
is somewhat sobered down in this; and yet, to show how 
genuine that exuberance was, it here wears for itself a 
thousand little sly side channels of delieate wit and hu- 
mor, through which it runs prattling and sparkling along 
by the side of the grave or sentimental discourse. The 
book is toned down by a deeper experience, without any 
loss of young poetic wealth and fervor. We have read 
nothing lately, which affected us and held us occupied in 
a manner so like that of the best romantic music, say of 
Mendelssohn or Chopin. Take this sentence, as a fair 
sample; it closes the chapter of the first day’s travel in 
the Syrian desert: does it not seem the translation into 
words of some exquisite Notturno ? 

“A gay wind blew out of the desert, tossing sand in 
their faces, and running with low gusty laughter to play 
with the palms, and to carry back into the wilderness the 
Muezzin’s ery. 

“Tt fled, and we watched the day gloriously dying. 
Then suddenly fell over the world the sable folds of the 
great tent of Night: the darkness was cool and sweet, 
and through myriads of points above, the gone glory of 
the day looked in and made the darkness gorgeous.” 

The Knickerbocker for May is received from Fetridge 
& Co., agents in this city. It is full of pleasant literary 
varieties; among others, a long extract from an unpub- 
lished poem by HALLECK, and a couple of chapters of 
the “ Fudge Papers,” contributed serially, with an eye 
eventually toa book, by Ik Marvet. The “ Editor's 
Table ” is loaded with bon-bons; it is one unbroken stretch 
of twenty pages, as compact as the thickest forest foliage, 
where the eye may light at any point and find something 
pleasant;—you may begin in the middle, or at the end, 
and find the beginning of something, and the subjects 
pass you like the individuals in a crowd. A very enter- 
taining editor is Mr. L. GayLorp CLARK, and we are 
happy to read the announcement on this said “ Editor's 
Table” that some of the choice gatherings thereof for 
sixteen years past are to be published in a book by the 
Messrs. Appleton. 

The Favorite,a Monthly Magazine of instruction and 
amusement for Boys and Girls, D. H. JACQUES, editor, is 
on our table. From inspection of this No. I. for April, 
as well as from old acquaintance with Mr. Jacques, we 





made very attractive to the eye by marginal wood-cuts 
and illuminated cover; and the reading matter is just 
such as children love, while they gather up thereby some 
grains of wisdom and acquire habits of observation, as 
well as feed a pure imagination and a sense of the Beau- 
tiful. German Fairy tales are here happily retold; fan- 
cied dialogues of young folks, little transplantations from 
classic mythology, bits of news for youthful scientific 
curiosity, &e. &e., fill up the pages pleasantly. 

Every happy child should be a subscriber to this 
monthly feast, and help ensure its continuous and increas- 
ing richness. It costs but $1 per year, and is published 
in New York, by Hyatt & Jacques, 97 Cliff Street. We 
shall be happy to receive and transmit subscriptions from 
our young friends hereabouts. 





We are indebted to the Editor, CHARLES HALE, Esq., 
and the publishers, Messrs. Redding & Co., for a full set, 
from the beginning, of To-Day, a Boston Literary Journal, 
published every Saturday. It is very neatly printed in 
octavo book form, and its literary melange of reviews, 
poems, tales, extracts from forthcoming new books, &e., 
is lively, sensible and in good taste. Each number of “ To- 
Day,” seems an improvement on the last, and it has now 
reached number twenty. 

We have owed no small assistance, in the organizing 
of our subscription list and sending out of specimens, 
to the Massachusetts Register and Business Directory, for 
1852, for a copy of which we are indebted to the pub- 
lisher, Mr. GEORGE ADAMs, 91 Washington street. In it 
you find the names of all the towns and counties, the 
officials, the societies and corporations, the principal 
traders, manufacturers and men of professions, the news- 
papers, the academies, &c. &c., in our State. 

There is a sort of charm about well arranged Sta- 
tistics, which is almost as xsthetic, as the sense of clean- 
liness and order in one’s life. Not a little inspiration 
comes out of this homely economy, shaping multifarious 
dry facts into an orderly world or Kosmos. 





Aduertizements, 





~~ J, BUTTERFIELD, 
Sub and Ornamental rinter, 


AT THE OFFICE OF 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
21 School Street, Boston. 
(ONCERT BILLS, PROGRAMMES, TICKETS, and every 
description of JOB and FANCY PRINTING, neatly 


and promptly executed. 5 tf 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 





MUSIC BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 


29 Cornhill, Boston. 
ERTINU’S PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR. 
A Progressive and Complete Method forthe Piano Forte. 

By Henry Bertini, The only complete and correct edition 

published. 

The Modern Harp, or BOSTON SACRED MELODIST. 
A Collection of Church Music. By EF. L. Wurre and J. EB. 
GouLp. 

The Opera Chorus Book. Consisting of Trios, Quar- 
tets, Quintets, Solos, and Choruses, from the most pop- 
ular Operas. By E. L. Ware and J. Epgar Goutp. 

Sabbath School Lute. A Selection of Hymns and 
appropriate Melodies, adapted to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. 

The Tyrolian Lyre. A Glee Book consisting of easy 
pieces, arranged mostly for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass voices, for the use of Societies, Schools, Clubs, Choirs, 
and the social circle. By E. L. Witz and Joun E. Goup. 

Sacred Chorus Book. Consisting mostly of Selections 
from the works of HANDEL, HaypN, Mozart, MENDELS- 
soun, Romperc, Nevkomm, Rossini, &c. &c., with an ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Suitable for 
singing societies, and advanced schools. By Epwarp L. 
Waite and J. EpGar Goutp. 

The Jenny Lind Glee Book. 
most popuiar Songs sung by Mad’lle Jenny Linp. 
Davip PAINE. 

Popular School ey | Books; THE WREATH 
oF SCHOOL SONGS. By Epwarp L. Watre and Joun E. 
GouLp. 

Elementary Music Book. By BreyJamin F. Baker. 
Apr. 10. tf 


Consisting of the 
By 

















CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


OLIVER DITSON, 


115 Washington Street, Boston. 
YZERNY’S Method forthe Piano, . . . . $3 
/ Bertini’s Instructions for the Piano, - 8 
Hunten’s Piano Forte Instructions, 1 


The Child’s First Music Book, 
The Piano without a Master, : . ° 
The Melodeon without a Master, . . . . 
The Guitar without a Master, ° ° . 
Curtis’s Complete Method for Guitar, 
Curtis’s Complete Method of Singing, . . ° 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios — Lowell Mason, . 
Spohr’s Violin School, . ° ° ° ° : 
Wragg’s Flute Instructor, ° 
Schneider’s Practical Organ School, 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, 
Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass, 
Jousse’s Catechism of Music, . 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, F . . . - 
sas ~—— Musical Terms—A Complete Dictionary, 
pr. 10. 


2... DOmSortaOND. . . . Mgod 
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FOREIGN MUSIC. 

eS". RECEIVING all new publications 

/ as issued in Europe. Complete series of Progressive 
Exercises and instructive pieces for Piano Forte, by Bryer, 
RosELLEN, Voss, CzeRNY, THALBERG, and all other popular 
and approved writers; classical compositions by Breruoven, 
Mozart, HaypN, MENDELSSOHN, SCHUMANN, &c. &c.—all origi- 
nal copies—being free from errors and mutilations, and issued 
in a style of superlative elegance. Violon, Flute, and Organ 
Music ; Italian Operas ; Latin Hymns and Masses in variety. 

Very extra Roman and Neapolitan VIOLIN and GUITAR 


STRINGS. 
PAUL K. WEIZEL, 

213 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
New York, Apr. 17. 6t* 

EK. H. WADE, 

197 Washington Street, Boston. 

UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description. Publisher 
of BERTINU’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

New and Second Hand Pianos, bought, sold and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET. 

E. H. Wade’s Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. H. Oakes, C. Braver & Co. and 
A. & T. P. Orpway, making it the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. * 

Apr. 10. tf 





JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Articles for Presents —for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 
129 WASHINGTON ST., four doors north of School St. 
Apr. 10. tf 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 


334 Washington Street, Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


Mrs. ROSA GARCIA De RIBAS, | 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
Residence No. 37 Ash St., Boston. 
i R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
4 Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Apr. 10. 3m 


MR. ARTHURSON, 
AVING taken up his residence in the neighborhood of 
Boston, is prepared to receive a limited number of Pupils 
for instruction inthe MODERN SCHOOL OF ITALIAN AND 
INGLISH VOCALIZATION. Terms, per quarter, $50. The 
first month, THREE lessons per week —each lesson one hour’s 
duration. 

The advantages, which a long residence in the principal 
cities of Europe has given him, of studying under the first 
masters of the day, will, he doubts not, be fully appreciated 
by those desirous of rapid advancement in the art. The above 
terms include instruction in the Italian language, a knowledge 
of which is essential to the proper development of the voice, 
and a distinct articulation. 

Communications may be addressed to the care of Geo. P. 
Reed, 17 Tremont Row. 38 3m 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
35 Cornhill, Boston. 

YONSTANTLY FOR SALE, a complete assortment and 

' large stock of Materials for OIL PAINTING; also for 
WATER COLOR PAINTING and DRAWING, viz: Artists’ 
Colors for Oil Painting, prepared in Tubes; prepared Can- 
vas for Oil Painting; Bristle, Sable, Camel’s Hair, and Badger 
Brushes ; Powder Colors; and all other articles required tor 
Painting in Oil. — ALSO — 

DRAWING MATERIALS. 

Best French and Swiss Colored Crayons; Conte, Black, and 
White Crayons; Pencils; Drawing Paper in great variety and 
in roll of any length ; Crayon Paper and Board ; Mono-Chro- 
matic Board ; Superior Water Colors, in cakes separately or in 
sets, &e. &c. 











The above articles are imported principally direct from the 
celebrated Color establishment of Winsor & NewrTon of Lon- 
don, to the sale of whose materials the subscriber gives par- 
ticular attention. This House obtained the Prize Medal for 
Colors awarded at the Great Exhibition in London. 

Apr. 10. tf 
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AN OLD SONG, 


WITH A 
NOTE BY CHARLES LAMB. 


This quaint old song, with Lamp’s quainter commen- 
dation of it to his musical friend, (VincENT NoVELLO?), 
ig taken from “ The Arraignment of Paris,’ a Dramatic 
Pastoral, by GeorGE PEELE, 1584. We prefix a bit of 
the introductory dialogue. 


Paris. Nay, what thou wilt; but since my cunning 
not compares with thine, 
Begin some toy that I can play upon this pipe of mine. 
(none. There is a pretty Sonnet then, we call it 
Cupip's Cursk: 
“ They that do change old love for new, pray Gods they 
change for worse.” 
[ They sing. 


(En. Fair, and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be, 

The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A Love for any Lady. 


Par. Fair, and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be, 

Thy love is fair for thee alone, 
And for no other Lady. 


En. My Love is fair, my Love is gay, 
And fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love my roundelay, 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay, 
Concludes with Cupid’s curse: 
They that do change old love for new, 
Pray Gods they change for worse. 
Both. | air and far So. } (repeated. 
(En. My Love can pipe, my Love can sing, 
My Love can many a pretty thing, 
And of his lovely praises ring 
My merry, merry, merry roundelays. 
Amen to Cupid’s Curse: 
They that de change old love for new, 
Pray Gods they change for worse. 


Fair, and fair, &. 
Both. | Fair’ and falt’ 8c, (repeated. ) 


To my esteemed Friend and excellent Musician, V. N., Esq. 
Dear Sirn,—I conjure you, in the name of all the Sylvan 
Deities, and of the Muses, whora you honor, and they recipro- 
cally love and honor you,—rescue this old and passionate 
Ditty — the very flower of an old forgotten Pastoral, which 
had it been in all parts equal, the Faithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher had been but a second name in this sort of Writing — 
rescue it from the profane hands of every common Composer : 
and in one of your tranquillest moods, when you have most 
leisure from those sad thoughts, which sometimes unworthily 
beset you ; yet a mood, in itself not unallied to the better sort 
of melancholy ; laying by for once the lofty Organ, with which 
you shake the Temples; attune, as to the Pipe of Paris him- 
self, to some milder and more love-according instrument, this 
pretty Courtship between Paris and his (then not-as-yet-for- 
gotten) Enone. Oblige me, and all more knowing Judges of 
Music and of Poesy, by the adaptation of fit musical numbers, 
which it only wants, to be the rarest Love Dialogue in our 
language. Your Implorer, Cc. L, 








Gduertisements, 





ARY SCHEPPER’S 


PAINTING OF 
THE DEAD CHRIST, 


S NOW OFFERED FOR SALE at about one-third of the 
cost of importation ; namely, the low price of Fifteen Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

This is an opportunity of obtaining, at an unprecedented 
low price, a celebrated work of Scuerrer, who is universally 
cone to be one of the greatest of modern painters. Se- 
vere, spiritual, grand, simple — he possesses the most wonder- 
ful power over the heart, and the pathos and force of his ideas 
enchain the attention and excite the soul with holy passion. 
His world-renowned painting of “ Christus Consolator”’ finds 

ee ual in this late production of his pencil. 

This picture is on exhibition and sale, at 

Apr. 10. N. D. COTTON’S, 13 Tremont Row. 


DEPOT FOR 
Homeopathic Books & Medicines; 


t YDROPATHIC BOOKS; Phonographic and Phonotypic 
Works; FowLer & Weis’ Publications on a a 
and Physiology, &c.; Writings of Emanus. SwaDExpone, 
Theological and Philosophical ; Ln, Thermometers, 

&e. _— ae and retai 
Oris “CLAPP, 23 School St. 








MUSICAL WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
MASON & LAW, 


23 Park Row, Opposite Astor House, N. York. 


HE ACADEMY VOCALIST. A Collection of Vo- 
cal Music, arranged for the use of Seminaries, High 
Schools, Singing Classes, &¢. By Georae F. Root, Professor 
of Music in Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, the New York 
Institution for the Blind, &c. With a complete course of 
Elementary Instruction, Vocal Exercises, and Solfeggios, by 

LowELL MASON. 

This work is intended to supply a want long felt in our 
Higher Schools and Institutions. The music is arranged for 
three parts, and in such a manner that it may be sung exclu- 
sively by female voices or by a mixed choir. Whenever solos 
occur, a simple accompaniment for the Piano Forte or Melode- 
on has been added. The work is printed from new English 
type and on beautiful paper. Retail price, 62 1-2 cents. 
ZUNDEL’S ORGAN BOOK. By Joun ZunpEt. Two 

Hundred and Fifty Easy Voluntaries and Interludes for the 

Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &c. With Introductory Re- 

marks, Description of Stops, Directions for the Purchase of 

Organs, &c., adapting the work especially to the wants of 

young organists, and those who have made sufficient progress 

to accompany plain Psalmody on the Organ, Melodeon, or 

Seraphine. Retail price, $1.50 
THE GLEE HIVE. BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A Collection of Glees and Part Songs, selected and arranged 

for the Musical Conventions and Teachers’ Institutes of the 

Boston Academy of Music. By LowzLL Mason and GEORGE 

James WEBB. 

Here are Thirty-three choice, tasteful, and sprightly Glees 
and Part Songs, mostly new, from the best Authors, sold at an 
exceedingly low price. It is just the book wanted by Singing 
Clubs, Societies, Classes, and the Social Circle. Retail price, 
88 cents. 

WILDER'S SCHOOL MUSIC. A Collection of Thir- 
ty-six New and Beautiful Songs, arranged for Schools and 
Juvenile Classes. By L. Winper, Teacher of Music in the 
Brooklyn Music Schools, &c. 

This work has already been adopted in the Schools of 
Brooklyn, New York, &e. Retail price, 18 3-4 cents. 
CANTICA LAUDIS: Or, THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 

CHURCH MUSIC. By LoweLt Mason, Professor in the 

Boston Academy of Music, Editor of the Boston Handel and 

Haydn Society’s Collection, Carmina Sacra, and other of the 

most popular Music Books in the country; and GrorGE 

James Wess, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music, 

and Editor of many valuable Musical Works. 

The increased satisfaction with which it was received, and 
the unprecedented success of this book, MASON AND 
WEBB'S LATEST WORK, as well as the warm commendations 
it has received from the Musical Profession generally, establish 
it as the best and most attractive collection of Church Music 
which even these celebrated authors have ever produced. It 

tains a greater t, as well as variety, of truly beauti- 
ful new tunes, anthems, chants, and other pieces, than any 
similar work ; besides a o@pjous collection of the standard old 
tunes. The Elements if Vocal Music have been newly and 
most carefully prepared, and to adapt it more particularly to 

Corrs AND SinGine ScHoois, about Two Hundred Solfeggio 

Exercises and Progressive Lessons have been added. In addi- 

tion to ials from the press, it having been 

pronounced the MOST VALUABLE Book or CuurncH MUSIC EVER 

IssvED,”’ it has received from every section of the country the 

unqualified approbation of more One Hunprep Prorss- 

8ORS AND TEACHERS OF Music. Ketail price, 88 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

MARX’S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. The Theory 
and Practice of Musical Composition. By ADoLPH BERNARD 
Marx, Doctor of Masic, &c. Translated from the third 
German Edition, and edited by Hermann 8. Saront. 

A. B. Marx holds such high rank in Germany as a writer 
upon the subject of Musical Composition, that any recommen- 
dation of his great work to those who are at all acquainted 
with the musical literature = the land which is emphatically 
the home of music, would be superfluous. It is without a 
rival as a treatise upoh this subject, thoroughly scientific and 
yet adapted to popular comprehension. 

The present translation is beautifully printed in 406 octavo 
pages, and bound in English cloth. Retail price, $2.50. 
NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 

TEMPLE MELODIES. A Collection of nearly ali the 
Standard and Popular Tunes, in connection with Five Hun- 
dred Favorite Hymns ; arranged as a Hymn and Tune Book 
for Vestries, Social Meetings Congregational and Family 
Worship, &c. By Darius E. Jongs. 

This work has al been introduced, and is used with 
great satisfaction and profit in the vestries of many Churches 
and in the Congregations of some, while the publishers have 
received m Clergymen and 
others. Those who love the old tunes, and who deem it a 
desirable object that as many as possible should unite in the 
singing, especially at social meetings, will find this exactly the 
book wanted. 


*,* Two Editions of the Work are published —an Ocravo 
Epition, price One Dollar ; a Duopsciwo Eprtion, price Sev- 
enty-five Cents. Both Editions are the same as regards con- 
tents, PAGE FOR PAGE, and vary only in the size of type. A 
liberal discount will be made when ordered by the quantity 
for Churches, Vestries, &c. 

New York, "apr. 17. 


dob & Haney Printing 


—— emo 


T. R. MARVIN & E. L. BALCH, 
No. 42 Congress Street, 
AVING EVERY FACILITY for i 
line with neatness and despatch, solicit the patronage of 
their friends and the public. 

The junior partner ies devoted several years exclusively 
to this branch of the profession, we feel warranted in assuring 
satisfaction to those who wish for SUPERIOR WORK. 

Boston, May 1, 1852. 5 3m 

















work in their 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 
of the “BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
RUSES,”’ price reduced’from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

PERGOLESE’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8S. Dwicnt, Esq., a welcome work 
to lovers of good music. 

The Nightingale’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. THaveEr of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it ; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 

Also Bryer’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materials 
for Piano Forte Playing, by Jutius Knorr, a work highly ap- 
proved the best teachers. Price, $2. 

G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALFRED NoveLLo of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the OraToRios of 
HanpEL, HaypNn, and MENDELSSOHN, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, Haypn, BEETHOVEN, 8. Wess, Von WEBER, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever bmg seen in 
Boston. Apr. 10. tf 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 

HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 

containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Geo. W. Prarr, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. C. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon tho receipt of ay et cents. 

Published by JOHNSON, 
86 Schoot St., Boston. 





*,* A. N. JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing am, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &c. &c. 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 

Apr. 10. tf 


CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 
8S » Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 
London Morning Chronicle. 
It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— 
London Musical World. 
Py regard to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
lamilton. 
7A ‘is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others. 
—Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia 
A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications. 
— Philadelphia urday Courier. 
It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.— Phila- 
delphia Pa, A ns M 
It is culated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge 
of the art.— Baltt: sore Patriot. 7 
A book of ievabeable worth as a code of thorough syste- 
matic education.— Philadelphia Sun. 
2 It is the most complete system published.— Norfolk County 


We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.— 
N. Y. Scientific American. 
a —— rough and complete work of the kind.— Mason’s 

It is a standard work in the musical circles of Great Britain. 
— The Asmonean. 
This book must be of great value in schools and families.— 
N. Y. Observer. 

There is no book published, which can compare with this.— 
East Boston Ledger. 

It is eminently a book for the people.— Boston T'vanscript. 

Powerful aids to the learner are embraced in this work.— 
Message Bird. 

r Lesmngerons | popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury. 

rny can beast of having given to musical Europe Thal- 

can Listz and Doéhler.—La France Musicale. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the 
Union. Apr. 10. tf 


OLD AND MODERN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
PROOFS and PRINTS, 
In Line, Mezzotint, Lithograph, &c. &c. 
PLAIN anp COLORED. 
HE particular attention of Connoisseurs is invited to the 
opportunity which is now ae for making additions 
to their collections of valuable ENGRAVINGS, as many 
and rare Impressions of celebrated Pictures, which are also 


age by the most Eminent Artists, are for sale at 
pr. 10. tf N. D. COTTON'S, 13 Tremont Row. 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
HE MANUFACTURER is in ion of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a aqme, (G.tines,) or less, first insertion, . . $0.50 
each additional inser. .26 
For a aque (26 Baes,) firstinsertion, . ... . . 100 
each additional insertion, . . .50 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column cownt#as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 









































